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February 22d, Michael Hahn was elected Governor ; on March 4th, he was 
duly inaugurated ; and, on March 15th, he was invested, by order of the 
President, with the powers previously exercised by the Military Governor. 

All of Lincoln's writings imply a degree of culture in schools which he 
never had — none more so than the letter which, on the thirteenth day of 
March, he wrote to Governor Hahn. The phrase, " keep the jewel of liberty 
in the family of freedom," will live forever, and will be a token of the elo- 
quence of his pen, as the reconstruction of Louisiana is of his far-sighted 
and generous statesmanship. 

Having obtained the original of the letter in which this famous phrase 
occurs, I take pleasure in reproducing it, in facsimile, for the readers of 
the North American Review. Editor. 

II. 

THE NEWSPAPER HABIT AND ITS EFFECTS. 

When Dr. Benjamin Rush died, he bequeathed his books, with a considerable 
endowment, to the Philadelphia Library. This munificent bequest was made 
on the express condition that no part of the income of the fund should ever 
be expended on the purchase of newspapers. He styled them "teachers of 
disjointed thinking." Is this expression justifiable? Is the influence of news- 
papers actually detrimental to habits of consecutive thought? 

It is somewhat singular that these questions should now be considered 
debatable ; for journalists continually assert that every other form of literary 
activity is outgrown and doomed to speedy extinction. Libraries are to meet 
the fate of the Alexandrian, and we shall parody the Mohammedan conqueror 
by exclaiming, "If all this is not in the columns of the New York Herald it 
must be worthless, and if it is there it is useless here." Oratory is doomed ; for 
the editorial article will have supplanted it. Our philosophy and our religion 
(if, in those days, we shall have need of either) are to come to us filtered 
through the reporter's Monday morning recollections of the clergyman's ser- 
mon of the day preceding. 

If the truth of these estimates of the value of newspapers depended on the 
frequency with which they have been repeated, every one must long since have 
been persuaded. As it is, to a large majority of persons it is definitely settled 
that no literature ever was of such priceless value as the modern newspaper. 
Yet no proposition can justly rest on the universality of its acceptance. We 
may be almost inclined to say with Champfort that " all conventional ideas are 
to be regarded as d priori false." Even if we do not go to this length, we are 
certainly justified in questioning dogmas whoso validity depends exclusively on 
the fact that they are universally believed. At least, it ought not to be a con- 
clusive argument that newspapers are useful in exact proportion to the need 
which most persons feel for them. 

For it might be plausibly maintained that the abuse of newspaper reading, 
betrayed in their inordinate consumption, is in the strictest sense a bad habit ; 
that it is a mild form of mania which needs regulation and control as much as 
other petty vices of human nature. The daily experience of many persons will 
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have enabled them to verify in this particular all the phenomena associated 
with the ungoverned growth of evil habits. This " Newspaper Habit " finds 
its precise parallel in the necessity so many people feel for hearing or telling 
scandal. There is, indeed, a closer alliance between them than is generally 
supposed. To prove it, compare the contents of the earliest newspapers with 
what may be imagined to have been contemporaneous village chatter, or con- 
trast the country newspaper of to-day with the gossip of the vicinity. The 
simple truth is the newspaper is the lineal descendant of the town-crier, and it 
continually betrays evidences of its origin. If the scandal of " metropolitan 
journalism " is less provincial, it only follows in that respect the social tone of 
the metropolis. Observation will convince one that to those persons upon 
whom the "Newspaper Habit" has fastened itself, its greatest fascinations 
are, that it " kills the time," satisfies the thirst for scandal, and acts as a pre- 
ventive to thinking. 

The extent to which any literature is stimulating to thought can only be 
ascertained by inquiring how far its authors have kept this object foremost in 
their intention. How far would journalism stand such a test? What are its 
fundamental requirements? 

Newspaper writing may be divided into two kinds — Editorial and Eepor- 
torial. The primary requisite in both is identical. A journalist, above all 
things else, must interest ; he must attract attention, his work must act as an 
appetizing tonic. An " editorial article " must take a " decided position " on 
whichever side the policy of the journal demands. This is sometimes de- 
termined by the majority of its readers, but very frequently by private com- 
mercial interests. Of course, all discussion is worthless which aims at anything 
else than the truth for its own sake. But these writers' sole purposes are to de- 
fend positions which they have been instructed to take up. This must be done 
in the fewest words, with the greatest vigor, and always with such an assump- 
tion of authority as to forbid the suspicion that there are arguments to be 
urged in opposition. It is evident that no subject upon which there must be a 
conflict of opinion can thus be really discussed in newspapers. It is true that 
this is primarily the fault of newspaper readers. They all expect to purchase 
with their favorite journal its opinions on every question of the day, flavored 
precisely to their taste. It becomes, therefore, the first duty of an editor to his 
audience never to shock their nerves by presenting to them opinions other than 
those he has taught them to anticipate. If, for example, he should read in one 
of the organs of the " Jeftersonian Democracy" a touching tribute to the 
patriotic independence of the "Mugwumps," no one would imagine that the 
editor had experienced a " change of heart." We should merely infer that the 
previous owners had sold out to some capitalists who had hired a "Mugwump" 
editor. So, if we should discover in a certain distinguished metropolitan 
" organ of opinion " a brilliant and appreciative laudation of the President, we 
should not therefore infer that the popular editor had seen a new light as to the 
merits of our chief executive magistrate, but merely that with a change of pro- 
prietors had come a change of policy. Truth will never be elicited by such a 
course. It is based upon a radically false system. 

Editorial polemics always distort or exaggerate. Opinions formed by 
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them become divided into but two classes, those who think as we and our 
newspaper do — the true believers; those who think as does the newspaper we 
do not read — the heretics. Practically, the effect of this dogmatic discussion 
upon the public divides it into opposing camps of offensive partisans. We 
find them sententiously emitting opinions whose sources can be infallibly de- 
termined. Who has not overheard the average well-fed citizen retailing them 
to his neighbor in the market-place? Our newspaper and his being the same, 
we are therefore certain that we are listening to the weak filtering through a 
feeble brain of the recollections of the contents of a favorite journal. These 
respectable, dull, worthy people give to modern society its tone. If, therefore, 
we illustrate the effect upon them of an " education by newspaper," we are not 
far from having found the secret of the superficial dogmatism of the age in 
which we live. 

The essential solace of the daily journals to this kind of people, is derived 
from the fact that they afford an immediate relief from the unaccustomed 
necessity of individual thought. How long can one remember an "edi- 
torial?" * The answer will afford some idea of the waste of time such reading 
involves. In these days of fierce competition most persons have little leisure 
to give to any intellectual pursuit. Inordinate newspaper consumption will 
readily absorb any spare hours we may chance to have. 

But this wretched habit is infinitely more detrimental in its permanent effect, 
by reason of the indisposition and distaste created for any better reading. It 
has become nearly fatal to acquiring either a correct literary taste or the 
formation of sound habits of thought. The mental inertia caused by con- 
tinued supplies of ready-made opinions deprives the mental machinery of its 
essential material. The human brain thus becomes a mere depository in 
which, nothing of permanent value being placed, the product must be from 
necessity equally worthless. 

Thus far the literary division of the newspaper has been considered. How 
stands the account with respect to the reportorial department? This is popu- 
larly supposed to be the great device by which modern civilization is to hand 
down to posterity a plain, unvarnished, and veracious account of itself. Its 
measure of value is therefore neither an arbitrary nor an abstract criterion of 
truth. On the contrary, it is the simplest one conceivable — merely a com- 
parison of the average deviation between the statement of a fact with a fact as 
it occurred. 

Though we make all proper allowance for individual idiosyncrasies of obser- 
vation, "the personal equation," we shall yet find a uniform percentage of 
divergence from facts in newspaper narratives for which this hypothesis will 
wholly fail to account. An almost universal experience proves how wide of 
the truth reporters' statements are. We shall easily discover the cause in the 
necessity for "embellishment" of their narrations, arising from that funda- 
mental requirement of their profession — interest, i.e., excitement. The editor 
is involved by this necessity, at the worst, in exaggerated expressions, in illib- 

* At a recent meeting of the celebrated " Twilight Club " in New York, only seven persons out 
of thirty could remember the subject of a single editorial article which they had read within a 
week, and which had thus made even the slightest impression on their mind. 
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erality, and ex-cathedra assumptions of infallibility. "When, however, sensa- 
tionalism requires that solid facts be misshapen or distorted, the result is a 
system in absolute hostility to truth. It follows that persons whose store of 
facts is derived exclusively from newspapers must necessarily abide in an 
atmosphere of fictitious existence. If all events must be made to appear inter- 
esting (from a reportorial standard) then, truth must necessarily be sacrificed; 
for the most momentous occurrences of history have occurred most prosaically. 
If they are but the inevitable outgrowth of slowly ripening conditions, it is 
but what should be anticipated. The catastrophes of history, as of nature, 
are exceptional. It is in the development of national character, as in the ma- 
turing of climatic and geological conditions, that the great drama of humanity 
is to be interpreted. With justice has a great thinker said: "Sudden effects 
in history are generally superficial. Causes which go deep down into the roots 
of future events produce the most serious parts of their effect only slowly, 
and have, therefore, time to become a part of the familiar order of things 
before general attention is called to the changes they are producing; since, 
when the changes do become evident, they are often not seen by cursory 
observers to be in any peculiar manner connected with the cause. The re- 
moter consequences of a new political fact are seldom understood when they 
occur, except when they have been appreciated beforehand." * But the news- 
paper reader is educated in the belief that facts are unimportant which fail to 
affect him by some degree of excitement. He has learnt to measure the im- 
portance of events by the size of the " headings " in which they are announced. 

This is but one instance of a kind of error, of unconscious reasoning, to which 
a newspaper reader is peculiarly liable. His daily inference is that he has 
before him a miniature history of the world, while in fact he is being regaled on 
a collation of heterogeneous incidents selected by the " night editor " as likely 
to tickle the jaded palates of the great public. Another example of the same 
fallacy is evident when we consider the false views of morality and of obliga- 
tions due to society resulting from this continuous daily diet of detailed accounts 
of all the crimes taking place throughout the land. The inevitable effect on 
the reader's mind is just what it would be if a newspaper (and this, in fact, has 
been done) should sedulously devote its columns to minute detailed narrations 
of every case of hydrophobia occurring anywhere in the world. It would be 
extremely difficult for its readers to escape the conclusion that this was one of 
the most frequent of occurrences (and such, as is well known, was the precise 
effect in the case of a recent popular panic). 

Now, in fact, hydrophobia is not much more rare than is murder, in any 
given community. There are seasons of the year, however, when it must be 
difficult for the average newspaper reader to divest himself of the impression 
that a majority of the public are engaged in mutual assassination. At these 
seasons one may anticipate being confronted with head-lines of the fiercest type, 
with such re-assuring titles as "A Carnival of Crime ! " or in such journals 
as affect the alliterative : " Bloody, Brutal, Butchery Booming ! " Of course, 
in reality, crime is no more frequent than common, but newspaper space is much 
cheaper. It may be " every one is out of town," and it is consequently of even 
* J. S. Mill on "Socialism," Fortnightly Review, January, 1870. 
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less than usual importance of what their journalistic pabulum is composed. 
Of course, any inferences based upon these collections of abnormal and exag- 
gerated instances must naturally tend to involve readers in repeated errors of 
insufficient generalization ; and this is exactly what happens. Of all conventional 
phrases none is more generally accepted, and, as we have shown, none more 
false than that " a newspaper is the history of the world for a day." It is 
needless to say much of the factitious personal reputations created by news- 
paper adulation. In the long run historical truth is its own avenger, though 
very often, how slowly ! If we should be forced to believe, as the newspapers 
tell us, that our descendants would rely on the newspapers of our time as the 
basis for their historical truth, we could but deplore their fate. The plight in 
which they would be may be measured by the laborious processes we are now 
employing to excavate the truth about our civil war, by disencumbering its 
records of the accumulation of journalistic Action which conceals it from view. 
Nor is this surprising, if we take into consideration the fertility of imagi- 
nation of the " war correspondents," and the necessity they were under of 
rivaling each other in the " interest " of their communications from the "seat 
of war." Sometimes their narratives, owing to "considerations of a personal 
nature," depended for their fidelity to fact upon the famous "intelligent con- 
traband just from the front," at other times upon the "skedaddling soldier," 
whose story always furnished just the " local color " demanded at home. 

The "newspaper habit" of to-day is least prevalent in two classes of 
society that in other respects have but little in common. The working-men find 
the journals out of sympathy with their aims and aspirations, and have learnt 
to regard them as hopelessly subservient to what they call "capitalism." 
The highly cultivated and educated few look down on the newspapers with 
the same contemptuous scorn as did Dr. Kush. They have found it easy 
to persuade themselves that all modern superficial thought is due to an omniv- 
orous newspaper dietary. Between these extremes is that great mass of hu- 
manity whom popular education has at least taught to read, but has not been 
able to give to it either judgment or discretion in the selection of what it reads. 
Some writers of the second class have expressed the judgment of their caste 
upon the intellectual accomplishments of the "educated masses " by declaring 
that if our common-school system has only succeeded in cultivating a taste for 
newspapers, and if its highest literary standard is the novel of Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, it were infinitely better those educated masses had never learnt 
to read at all. 

The decline of journalistic influence and the wane of the "newspaper 
habit " is at present most plainly evident in these two flanks of society. It is 
a phenomenon destined to afford the sociologist of the future room for many 
curious speculations. 

In conversation with one of the clearest thinkers of our time (himself a jour- 
nalist), he said to me : " The age of newspapers is nearly over ; the people 
are fast losing their reliance on them, at least for opinions ; the age of pam- 
phleteering is approaching. This is not strange ; for pamphlets have always 
been the mediums of information in eras of transition and revolution such as 
we are entering." Augustus A. Levey. 



